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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

Arts in a Mechanical Society. — What is the province of the arts and the hand- 
crafts in a society based on machinery is a question that involves estimating mechanical 
production per se. The whole issue is forced into the limelight by the temporary 
abatement of artistic, poetic, and intellectual creativeness through mechanism's deadly 
bacchanals on the continent. When we are again released to create, what shall be the 
province of the creative? Man used to put himself into his work: he once created 
as he produced. No more so. Socialism is one protest, an organized protest of labor, 
against the ugliness and injustice of the mechanical order. Machinery has become 
master, not slave. The expressive, the personal, the artistic; — and the joy of creating 
— have been crushed out of life. "Familiarity with standardized ugliness" has dis- 
placed the intimate quality in things made with one's own hands. The question is 
larger than simply economic: it is one of mind and soul, of personality, of how man is 
shaping his life! There is a good and a bad in machinery; the time has come to dis- 
criminate between them; and this discrimination lies in the province of the arts. — 
C. R. Ashbee, Hibberl Journal, October, 1915. M. T. P. 

Social Sciences in the Secondary Schools. — Underlying all theories of the func- 
tion of education are the two chief ends, cultural or liberal, and economic or vocational. 
The former is hoary with prestige. The latter is coming to its own as a result of the 
recent enormous progress in the world of industry. Training for political competency 
has been subsumed under "the cultural aim. However, the complexity of the social, 
political, and economic issues upon which the citizen is askeds to vote demand that this 
function of education should be a third distinct and independent function. In prac- 
tice, however, civics, economics, etc., are usually elective. Returns from high-school 
questionnaires and data gathered from community voting on economic questions 
reveal a dearth of intelligence upon practical social issues. Competent high-school 
teachers equipped to teach social sciences are wanting. The teaching of civics as such 
needs thorough revision. Present texts are inadequate. Supplementary magazine 
reading needs to be instituted along with visits to social institutions. A basic course 
in social science should be required of all high-school students prior to civics and eco- 
nomics. Finally, the various courses which touch on social life should be correlated 
throughout the elementary- and high-school courses, to inculcate the social point of 
view and social intelligence. — Howard T. Lewis, School Review, September, 1915. 

M. T. P. 

Legal Theories and Social Science. — It is asked frequently and in earnest whether 
American law keeps pace with the changing character of American life. The question 
is aggravated by the contention of some that law is in no way dependent on social and 
philosophical science — a view that rests upon a number of theories which need rigid 
inspection. Foremost among them is the theory of the separation of governmental 
powers. This theory forgets that the original conception of law came from these other 
sciences. In governmental practice, moreover, the legislators exert executive and 
administrative powers; the executive makes laws; and the judiciary decides issues of 
a legislative and an executive nature. A higher lawlessness is the accompaniment of 
a theoretical anarchy of a government. The second foundation pillar of the theory of 
laws' independence is the v phonographic theory of the judicial function. In epitome: 
"It is not within the judge's function or within his power to enlarge or improve or 
change the law." Yet actually our common law is the accumulating product of 
judicial enactment; our statute law is interpreted, expanded, contracted by judges, 
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regardless of the intention of the legislatures; and our constitutional law has actually, 
for the most part, been created by our courts in the interests, not of the tardy will of 
an uninformed public opinion, but of justice. This practice should be recognized, 
and the judiciary should logically be provided power and means to investigate scien- 
tifically the justice of the social theories underlying their decisions. Thirdly, our 
constitutionaiized theory of natural rights brings social science and judicial decisions 
into conflict and introduces confusion into our judiciary. Legal theory and practice 
may better be avowedly creative than merely so in practice, and then be free to take 
cognizance of scientific social science. — Morris R. Cohen, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1915. M. T. P. 

The Practical Value of the Higher Education of the Negro. — The great bulk of 
the Negro race must devote its chief energy to cruder forms of service for as long a 
time in the future as we are able to foresee. So industrial education for the masses 
cannot well be overemphasized. But it should be remembered that the Negro is a 
human being as well as a utensil of service. Each of the ten million Negroes in the 
United States needs to improve his personal qualities and his social efficiency. In 
this work of raising the Negro both industrial and higher education are needed. The 
former pushes up from the bottom, the latter pulls from the top. Neither alone is 
sufficient. According to the latest available data the number of Negroes engaged in 
the higher callings and pursuits number about one-half of 1 per cent and it is to these 
that lie race must look for leadership. The Negro must have a leadership within his 
own race. It is only through higher training that these leaders can be developed. As 
racial segregation increases, the demand for internal leadership increases. These 
leaders need the same kind and degree of training as is necessary for the other races. 
The function of the Negro college is to prepare leaders for the race. These leaders 
are necessary and the training of them is of just as much practical advantage to the 
Negro as it is that he be fed and clothed and housed. — Kelly Miller, Education, 
December, 1915. E. B. R. 

Germany's Social Insurance during the War. — The three branches of the German 
social insurance, though severely strained at the beginning of the war, are now well 
adapted to meet the extraordinary conditions of war times. (1) Sickness insurance: 
The sudden fall in membership, due to the disorganization of industry at the outbreak 
of the war, made certain modifications necessary; in the first place, limiting sickness 
benefits to a period of 26 weeks; and, secondly, raising the membership fees to 4J per 
cent of the member's gross wages. The reorganization of industry to meet war con- 
ditions has greatly increased the membership and placed this branch on a firm financial 
basis. (2) Accident insurance: At a meeting of representatives of the different insur- 
ance companies, in August, 1914, it was decided that war-risks, arising from the employ- 
ment of unskilled men to take the place of those called to the colors, or from the 
employment of crippled soldiers, would be assumed and payable in full. It was further 
decided that, as a means of counteracting this tendency to the increase of accidents, 
every effort should be put forth to secure the enforcement of safety regulations. 
(3) Invalidity insurance: The German invalidity, old-age, and widow's insurance is 
borne by 41 insurance companies. The war has greatly reduced the receipts and 
increased the disbursements of these companies, yet, in addition to meeting these 
obligations in full, they have loaned and given millions of marks to different kinds of 
welfare work. — C. V. Bramsnaes, "Tysklands Socialforsikring under Krigen," 
Natlonalokonomisk Tidsskrifl, October, 1915. H. A. S. 

Alcoholism and the Means of Combating It. — A statistical study of the consump- 
tion of alcohol under different systems of control reveals the efficacy of those systems. 
In Holland the limitation of the number of cabarets has been hardly at all effective 
in combating alcoholism. Those which remain do a larger business. The effect of 
high duties is hard to observe in France, but it seems that heavy revenues have lessened 
the consumption of distilled liquors and have not affected the use of wines. As wine 
is less harmful than stonger drinks, its substitution is preferable to their continued 
use. The suppression of small distilleries means lessened consumption and greater 
government revenues, because of better opportunity for supervision. The government 
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monopolization of the retail trade is another step in advance toward retarding the 
consumption of alcohol. The famous and successful Gotembourg system interdicts 
the retailing of liquors in rural regions. In the cities it monopolizes the business in 
the hands of a company which derives from the sales no real profit. Competition is 
eliminated. The cabarets are wholesomely conducted and unadvertised. The system 
has resulted in a great reduction of the use of liquor in Scandinavia. Absolute pro- 
hibition is a still more radical step the success of which is on trial. — Dr. J. Bertillon, 
Revue d'hygiene, September, 1915. C. C. C. 

Sexual War Questions. — The great importance of the sexual side in war has been 
shown repeatedly in past wars. It is evident today. According to Neisser, Blaschko, 
and others a relatively high percentage of married men of the army have contracted 
sexual diseases. Neisser explains that sexual abstinence is more difficult for these 
men than it is for the unmarried men. This also applies to the married women and 
war widows at home. Conclusive evidence of this is the increase of illegitimate births 
and the increase in sexual neurosis, not only among women whose husbands are at 
the front, but even among women who have nothing to do with war. The great 
mortality of the war will add a million or more of the best women to the number who 
can never marry. Therefore the easier war regulations for marriage should be kept 
up, and motherhood, in and out of wedlock, generously protected. Furthermore, the 
veterans of the war, crippled or unwounded, should be first considered for official 
positions. Finally female state officials and others should be allowed to marry, 
especially where the wife will be the main support of the family. Illegitimate children 
should be cared for like others and the sting of bastardy entirely removed. The war 
will cause the rise of new social and moral values in these and other respects. — Henriette 
Fiirth, "Sexuelle Kriegsfragen," Zeilschrift fur Sexualwissenscha.fi, July, 1915. 

C. C. J. 

The Evolution of Sexual Preference. — The subject is of particular interest for 
the glimpse that it gives of animal psychology and for its important influence upon 
the evolution of mankind. The claim that animals show no preference for their mates 
cannot be granted, principally for the reason that it leaves unexplained the aesthetic 
sense in the lower animals. It is to be remembered that the survival of a species is 
dependent upon the number of offspring which live rather than upon the number 
born. Consequently the animal that makes the wisest choice of a mate will produce 
the offspring with the greatest survival value. Certain points on an animal readily 
attract the attention of the other sex. If there be a correlation between these and 
general good health, the individual attracted by them will produce stronger children 
than will others. Rosy cheeks are generally associated with bodily health; strong- 
smelling breath with bad digestion or decayed teeth. The man who found the former 
attractive would have a survival value over the one attracted by the second. This 
survival would perpetuate the aesthetic f eelingfor rosy cheeks and tend to exaggerate the 
rosiness of cheeks. The selection which increased the perfection of the feature would 
presently decrease its value as an index. But it would still be perpetuated to a point 
where it becomes positively harmful. Man's intellectual development allows him to 
select a mate according to a conception of beauty rather than merely upon the presence 
or absence of certain points. The points have no importance except in relation to the 
whole . A further and a higher synthesis in sexual selection of mankind places character 
with or above beauty as an attraction. Progress in this direction is slow. — R. A.- 
Fisher, Eugenics Review, October, 1915. E. B. R. 

The Influence of Racial Admixture in Egypt. — The intermingling of peoples and 
the influence of their contact one with the other is a main problem in the tracing of 
the history of civilization. Egypt is exceptionally favorable for tracing the effect of 
the admixture of races. The records there are relatively complete, extend over a long 
period of time, and start with a nearly pure-blood race. The unmixed original popu- 
lation covered the long, tubelike valley of the Nile with the Negroids at the one extreme 
and the Mediterranean races at the other. Before the contacts with either of the 
preceding peoples the Egyptians had for centuries had all the elements of a civiliza- 
tion, but these elements they had not developed. They existed rather as germs than 
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as developed institutions. The increase in cranial capacity that came from an inter- 
mixture with the alien blood from Europe brought also the wonderful development in 
the Egyptian arts and crafts. The abounding prosperity and advance, again, that 
marked the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dynasties came with the influx of the Western 
Asiatics into Egypt and the intermixture with them. At the opposite end of the valley 
contact with the Negroids and the infiltration of Negro blood was a drag and a hin- 
drance. There the native culture of Egypt was degraded just in the proportion that 
the influence of the dark races of the south made itself felt. _ Decline in culture was 
coincident with and proportional to the amount of Negroid intermixture. The con- 
trast is most instructive and striking. The contact and intermixture with the virile 
whites from the north brought advance and momentous achievement; the contact and 
intermixture of the sensuous black race in the south retarded development and pres- 
ently resulted in an actual loss of culture. The two streams of immigration still go 
on, but there is now little intermixture with the virile northern peoples while there is a 
continual infiltration of Negro blood into the Egyptian. The effect is seen in the singu- 
lar lack of originality and slavish devotion to convention which are the outstanding 
features Of the modern Egyptian and are the result, in part, of fifty centuries of Negro 
intermixture that has finally more than counterbalanced the infusion of virile northern 
blood which explained Egypt's achievements in the zenith of her power and influence. — 
G. Elliot Smith, Eugenics Review, October, 1015. E. B. R. 

Custom and Morality. — Jhering has emphasized custom as an essential element 
of our culture, as though it had, not only a historical, but also an essentially moralizing 
and ethically bettering element. This overvaluation is not German, but Chinese, 
French, and English, and has led rather to a contamination of morality. In countries 
like England custom has overgrown everything, and the observation of custom has 
become the standard of valuation. Custom may be regarded in two ways. First, 
custom may be designatory, as the friendly greeting of a person is a designation of 
certain existing relations and valuations; it replaces a verbal explanation. Only in so 
far does custom receive a heightened importance and meaning. Secondly, in contrast 
to this, custom may be regarded as prescriptive, as for instance in the matter of the 
fashion in clothes, or of going to church, or of returning a visit. But custom, in this 
sense, has a deeper meaning or background only when it contains the expression of a 
moral feeling. The confusion of custom and morality has, in connection with the 
pseudo-philosophy of utilitarianism, reduced English society to a low level. German 
philosophy has saved, and will save us, from that. — Josef Kohler, "Sitte und Sittlich- 
keit," Archivfiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, No. 8, 1914-15. C. C. J. 

The Fighting Instinct: Its Place in Life. — Universal peace can never be realized 
until both militant and pacifist find the same outlet for human activity that make for 
peace and progress. The pursuits of peace often develop the hardy virtues that war 
takes and utilizes. It is often claimed by the militarist that war is a biological and a 
sociological necessity. But it is possible to find an adequate educational substitute 
for war. The fighting capacity, developed in the long struggle of man with nature 
and animal life, is in no danger of dying out. It tends to accumulate rather than to 
diminish in the world. It needs to be directed and trained rather than to be increased. 
The effect of war is to deplete, not to strengthen, the physical vigor of a nation. It 
gives an opportunity for a display of heroism but does not develop it in those who do 
not already possess it. If heroes are to be developed, it must be done during their 
impressionable years. In this games are the superior means. The virtue of endurance 
so well developed in war is yet better developed in those games that require not only 
obedience but voluntary obedience. Play, in short, preserves and purifies the martial 
capacities while it diminishes the belligerent spirit. It insures to us the benefits of 
past wars while it removes the moral necessity of future wars. — George E. Johnson, 
The Survey, December 4, 1915. E. B. R. 

The Psychology of Christian and Jewish Children. — The Christian and Jewish 
students of three schools of Vienna, a trade academy for boys, a Realschule, and a 
girls' trade school, were studied as to comparative intellectual ability. The age of 
the different pupils was not shown. The following results were obtained. The Jewish 
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children were generally less industrious, but they were more efficient in German, 
French, English, chemistry, physics, mathematics, stenography, business and legal 
studies than were the Christian children. They had better vocabularies and expressed 
themselves with much greater ease. The Christian children excelled in drawing, 
calligraphy, deportment, and gymnastic work. They had better powers of observa- 
tion but less ability to think abstractly than the Jewish children. The results of the 
study point to a greater intellectual ability on the part of the Jewish children. Religion 
and race will produce difference in performance and natural ability. However, the 
Christians of Vienna are a mixture of Germans and Slavs. Adolescence among the 
Jews and Latins comes a year or two earlier than among Germans. For a fair com- 
parison, therefore, an allowance of a year or more must be made. Hence, the greater 
intellectual ability observed is only "superripeness." — Dr. Ottokar Nemecek, "Zur 
Psychologie christlicher und judischer Schtiler," Zeitschrift fik Kinderforschung, 
August-September, 1915. C. C. J. 

A Critical Resume of Mass and Social Psychology. — Psychology has remained a 
psychology of the individual. There have been only a few attempts at a complete 
psychology of the plurality. Yet a psychology of the individual demands also a sys- 
tematic psychology of the group. Wundt uses the term psychology of peoples and 
is its foremost expounder. He begins with the exchange process between two indi- 
viduals and builds up from there. Mass psychology, according to him, takes a dis- 
tinct problem of a group and begins to analyze the group soul. Sighele in Italy and 
Le Bon in France have done similar work. Wundt refuses to deal with the mutual 
influences of two or more persons and takes up only the soul structure of a greater 
mass. Sighele says that even the crime-committing mob is under definite laws, first, 
that of collective resistance and, secondly, that of increased feeling in the mass. The 
brain works in inverse ration to the number present. Reason is paralyzed and feeling 
increases intensively and extensively. Tarde and Le Bon agree in part. Le Bon is 
convinced of the mental inferiority of the mass. Simmel says the undifferentiated 
mass has a low mentality. Association and memory processes work rapidly, feeling 
is predominant, and the non-resisting individual is swept along by common inclinations 
and collective reactions. A simple, clear goal and a short route from motive to reac- 
tion are required. The more general the effect in the crowd, the stronger is the force 
of such feeling. This adaptive quality of the mass is necessary for effective collective 
action. The universality of the two ideas stated above may be seriously questioned. 
One need but think of classrooms, or of bodies of learned men. It is unnecessary to 
recognize a mass soul apart from the individual souls present. Repetition, contact, 
and adaptation are the principal processes in the mass. Simmel looks for forms of 
socialization and tries to find their psychological basis and to analyze them historically. 
With increasing numbers in society individuality is increasingly developed. Accord- 
ing to him the business of social psychology is to analyze those mutual influences 
which have led to the organization of such institutions as the family. Finally we may 
say there is no rivalry between social and individual psychology. They may be of 
help to one another. The sociologist looks at the permanent relations, the group 
psychologist at those of a temporary nature. — W. Moede, "Die Massen- und Sozial- 
psychologie im kritischen tjberblick," Zeitschrift fur padagogische Psychologie und 
experimentale PSdagogik, September, 1915. C. C. J. 

Sociological Morality and the Crisis in International Law. — The present great 
crisis in international law existed in spirit before it manifested itself in events. What, 
then, was the relation of the existing sociological theories to the apparent failure of 
international law ? International law has always been sustained by a technique and 
a morality, not by force. Briefly, its moral principles are: (1) there exists a universal 
moral law; (2) the treatment of weak states shall be the same as that of strong ones; 
(3) states shall submit to the law as do individuals; (4) war shall be a last extremity 
in the adjustment of difficulties. In order to be effective these postulates must have 
the support of an intellectual and social 61ite. And despite radical efforts of peace 
workers this support had weakened. The Darwinistic doctrine of universal struggle 
tended to promote the belief in the normality of war. The evolutionary theory con- 
ceives of different species of morality for different peoples. This is contrary to the 
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idea of a universal moral law upon which international law depends. The doctrine 
of social solidarity had formed the intellectual basis of the vague gropings of the 
pacifists, including sociologists from Comte to Norman Angell. But their efforts 
did not prevent the war. In truth the evolutionary or sociological doctrines as far as 
they lead to theories of the relativity of morals are only caricatures of science. Were 
they valid, international law could not be re-established. Now sociology should be 
a science, not a doctrine of morality. Persons who still believe in the efficacy of law 
should inquire how it may be extended from local to international relations. Law has 
regulated the relations of individuals, families, classes, and provinces; it will come to 
regulate the relations of nations. Gradually co-operation will become more extended 
through the influence of law, for the former depends on the acceptance of the latter. 
The basis of such a reorganization must be in morals; the science of sociology may 
give the historical account of the change but cannot produce it. For the latter the 
elementary fact is the interaction of persons; for morality the elementary fact is the 
accord of wills. — G. Richard, Revue philosophique, November, 1915. C. C. C. 

How Our Soldiers Will Return. — What will be the social and political attitudes 
of our returned soldiers ? To answer this question one must have a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the men in the field. We have obtained such an acquaintance with 
respect to the religious, pacifist, and political ideas of the soldiers. The war has 
brought a return of traditional religious sentiment and behavior. This revitalization 
of what was a languishing state of mind in France can be traced to sociological and 
psychological causes. Wrenched from their homes and familiar social relations, the 
men in the armies found among their common points of contact thoughts of their 
loved ones. Religion offers to them all soothing visions and consolations. Again, 
amid the fears and shocks of warfare occasional quiet such as that furnished by the 
religious service is a desideratum. The emotional excitements of the soldier also pre- 
pare him to receive the religious ceremony. But the change in behavior is due to 
stress in military life and is external. Our soldiers have not been at heart miraculously 
converted, as the resumption of normal peaceful life will demonstrate. Respecting 
the soldiers' attitudes toward peace, while their courage and determination have 
increased, they no longer regard war as a form of sport. It is a grim affair. And while 
many scout the notion of ever insuring a permanent peace, all are desirous of guarding 
as much as possible against the event of another war. Political discussion is beginning 
to return after having been practically dropped at the outset of the war. Despite 
certain statements to the contrary, the faith in democratic institutions remains 
unshaken. A rigorous discipline is taken as a matter of course during the war, to be 
rejected at its cessation. Soldiers feel that the common sacrifices of all classes during 
the war will be followed by general good feeling between the powerful and the weak. 
Perhaps, but whether the heroic conduct of the poor classes now will permit their 
voices to be heard later is uncertain. In conclusion, we may expect no fundamental 
changes in France as a result of the war. — Georges Bonnet, Revue Internationale de 
sociologie, August-September, 1915. C. C. C. 

Energy of the Nation and Energy of Women. — The wounds that the war inflicts 
upon the nation will have to be cured through the women. The men at the front are 
now conscious of their acute struggle for existence. The surgeon, however, is quite 
conscious of such life-and-death struggles even in times of peace. The entrance of 
every new person into the world marks one of the bloodiest of battles, inflicting 
wounds at times fatal or crippling for life. The non-professional underestimates, 
if he ever observes at all, the great expenditure of energy, the strain, the fatigue, 
the hardships and dangers connected with the process of reproduction. This under- 
estimation is a danger to the nation, for modern conditions force woman to com- 
pete on equal terms with man, but this is more than nature had intended for her. 
Man's share in reproduction begins and ends with impregnation, a process consuming 
but little of energy. But it is otherwise with woman. Even when woman renounces 
motherhood for the sake of self-support, she still cannot without endangering herself 
renounce her constant need of extra energy for maintaining herself in the proper state 
for the function of motherhood when opportunity for it shall present itself. The pro- 
fessional man considers the misuse and expenditure of woman's energy as the source 
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of her dissatisfaction and ill health. Our present knowledge is sufficient to warrant 
the statement that if we want to save the German nation from degeneration we must 
begin with the proper care of woman's energy. When we realize that reproduction 
is dependent upon woman's capacity for further growth and development, we may 
say that the reproductive period of woman represents, in a biological sense, the age 
of youth. Woman, therefore, can no more compete with man without injury to her- 
self and the future generation than a child can without injuring his full development. 
We are becoming conscious of the evil effects of child labor and seek remedial legisla- 
tion for it, but we are not conscious yet of the evil effects of woman labor. — Professor 
Dr. med. Hugo Selheim, "Volkskraft und Frauenkraft," Umschau, April 3, 1915. 

A. M. B. 

Midwives and Their Influence on Early Infant Mortality. — In the following 
review of deaths under one month in Jacksonville, Florida, for the past six years, I 
have attempted to suggest a line for further investigation. The great majority of 
these deaths were those of colored infants. In 63 . 63 per cent of all the deaths occur- 
ring in the first months of life, the birth-attendant was a midwife, and 140 deaths 
occurred between the fifth and twentieth days. That dangerous infections of any 
nature might be expected in the practice of these women, one familiar with their type 
will not doubt. They belong, for the most part, to the most ignorant class of negroes, 
many of them infirm through age and all governed by folklore and superstitions quite 
easily traceable to the East Coast of Africa. A favorite umbilical dressing consists of 
grated nutmeg and raisins, while lard or fat bacon is preferred by others. An approved 
prophylactic for stomatitis is the wiping out of the infant's mouth with one of its own 
soiled napkins, and the occurrence of tetanus is attributed to the fact that the mother 
cried out with her labor-pain. Of almost general belief is the danger attendant upon 
bathing the baby or mother, or changing the bedding, or even sweeping the room 
within nine days after birth. While ridiculous to relate, the tragic bearing of these 
beliefs and practices on early infant mortality must not be lost sight of. — C. C. Terry, 
American Journal of Public Health, August, 1915. Z. T. E. 
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